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MELIORISM AND PROGRESS 

There are three well-defined attitudes possible to- 
ward the problems of this war. One extreme at- 
titude is common to the state of mind peculiar to the 
child and the savage — non-reflective and tantalizingly 
contented. In some respects interesting enough and 
naive, it is purely passive, and based upon a content- 
ment which is not really contentment at all. For it 
feeds on inaction, ends in stagnation, and brings new 
brands of discontent, at least for the rest of us. Those 
who represent this caste of mind we call "optimists," 
and the outstanding fact about them is that they smile 
and get nowhere. 

Over against the optimist is the pessimist, reflective, 
perhaps; hopeless, cold, hollow, and still passive. He 
cannot see that there is something to be done just now ; 
that it can be done, and that it is worth while to hold 
this up as a thing to be believed in and done. If he 
has ever had the milk of the forward look, the milk has 
soured and turned to whey. He frowns and sits. 

In our national and international perplexities tt pres- 
ent, it will not do for us simply to jest at them with 
Democritus, or simply to weep over them with Heracli- 
tus, dumbly waiting for heaven or hell. Nature is 
neither our special friend nor our special foe. Nature 
is law. And the only contact we have with her at 
present — the only law we have to work with — is the law 
of the United States. We can and must act through 
this law, for this law is the steam in the control of the 
engineers, and we are the engineers. It is our duty to 
make use of this source of power as effectively and nobly 
as possible. 

George Eliot, Herbert Spencer, Lester Ward and others 
have called this creative attitude of mind, this mean 
between optimism and pessimism, "Meliorism." Dr. 
Ward says: "Optimism may be said to be the thesis, 
pessimism the antithesis, and meliorism the synthesis 
of man's relation to the universe. The optimist says, 
'Do nothing, because there is nothing necessary to be 
done.' The pessimist says, 'Do nothing, because there 
is nothing can be done.' The meliorist says, 'Do some- 
thing, because there is much to do and it can be done.' " 

We, faced with the job now before us, must be 
meliorists. We must all do everything possible to bring 
our Government safely through this trouble we are in. 
In the process we may continue our efforts to promote 
scientific investigations and studies of the causes of this 
war and of the practical methods of preventing another. 
We may continue to "do our bit" toward preparing more 
firmly the foundations of an effective international law, 
and to educate public opinion about such matters. We 
believe it more necessary than ever that we should be- 



lieve in and keep before us the high principles of inter- 
national right, the principles for which we are laying 
down the lives of our sons; indeed, that this duty has 
been imposed upon us, both by the President and the 
United States and by the logic of events. This war 
must mean that we the more firmly resolve that the 
principles of international justice among civilized na- 
tions shall not perish from the earth. The stern fact 
is that until Germany recants we must fight. If we 
keep our eyes upon the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes as our goal, not as optimists, not as 
pessimists, but as practical men clear of vision and set 
of purpose, we shall not be doing an injury to our cause, 
to our Government, or to the things for which it stands ; 
we shall, on the contrary, make our sacrifices seem 
worth while, the victory easier, and the world yet a 
place for rational men. 



THE JAPANESE MONROE DOCTRINE 

Jingoes in Japan have advocated loudly a "Monroe 
Doctrine" for that country which, even by the most 
severe critics of our own country, cannot justly be com- 
pared to the Monroe Doctrine of the United States. It 
is intended to signify, under whatever smiling words it 
is masked, a "Hands Off China!" of the most sinister 
variety. In effect it parodies grimly the phrase "Amer- 
ica for Americans" in the form of "China for the Japa- 
nese." But that this policy is that of the saner and 
dominating forces in Japan is evidently not true. Of 
this the agreement reached between Secretary Lansing 
and Viscount Kikujiro Ishii is ample assurance, but 
even if that were lacking it would be difficult to assume 
that so shrewd and clear-sighted a people as the Japa- 
nese could, as a nation, deliberately follow a policy that, 
as in the case of Germany, has the hearty condemnation 
of practically all but four of the nations of the earth. 
As indicated in the words of Secretary Lansing, no 
nation would more quickly welcome a true "Monroe 
Doctrine" adopted by Japan for the development and 
protection of China than would ours. As long as Japan, 
with no ulterior purpose, desires simply to warn the 
other nations of the world that Japan will tolerate no 
territorial exploitation of any part of the Chinese Ee- 
public by a European power, observing herself scrup- 
ulously the implied reciprocal duty of withholding her 
own grasp from Chinese soil and her own domination 
from the Chinese people, she will find a staunch friend 
and supporter in the United States. Meanwhile, if the 
agreement regarding China compounded by our State 
Department and the Japanese Special Mission is any- 
thing more than a scrap of paper, it is a document by 
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which the future action of either party in China may 
be judged and to the terms of which either nation may 
be held accountable by the other and by all other nations 
whose concerns are affected. It is well, therefore, to 
study the provisions of this agreement and to keep them 
in mind when alarmists on either side of the Pacific 
raise their voices. 

First, it is recognized that Japan has "special in- 
terests" in China, and rightfully so, but neither do these 
special interests give Japan the right to interfere with 
the trade of other nations, nor do they permit Japan 
herself to infringe upon either the independence of the 
Chinese people or the integrity of their territorial pos- 
sessions. It is' further specifically declared that no 
nation — Japan, the United States, or any other — can, 
with the good will of either of the two parties to the 
agreement,- acquire any rights or privileges prejudicial 
to Chinese freedom, either of the Government or of 
territory, "or that would deny to the subjects or citizens 
of any country the full enjoyment of equal opportunity 
in the commerce and industry of China." 

This is the "Open Door" as before, with one thing 
added, and doubtless a most necessary thing at this time. 
At the two sides of the portal of freedom of opportunity 
for trade in China stand two watchmen, Japan and the 
United States, whose privilege and duty it is to see that 
the hospitality thus offered is not abused. When the 
second youngest republic of the world shall have reached 
man's estate, it will perform that office for itself. Until 
then it is surely not unfitting that its greatest fellow- 
democracy and its nearest neighbor nation shall com- 
bine in its protection, especially as each separately and 
both conjointly are peculiarly fitted for that office. 

It has been said, and will again be said, that in the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement are the seeds of infinite mis- 
understandings of Japan's actions in China in the 
future. But these seeds were there before, carefully 
fenced from molestation by the fact that the United 
States and Japan had never come to any open under- 
standing concerning Chinese operations. Now that 
fence is down. The seeds may sprout, but with the issue 
definitely joined between the two countries, they may 
also, by fair and judicious interpretation of the agree- 
ment already entered into, be uprooted and destroyed. 
Much more depends, perhaps, upon the future interpre- 
tation of the agreement than upon the fact of agreement. 
We should not blind ourselves to the fact that the work 
is not yet finished, but should, on the contrary, realize 
that this is but the first step in an adequate and just 
disposal of Far Eastern problems. For future steps to 
lead to peace they have only to follow the direction of 
free and open co-operation and reciprocal compromise 



indicated in this first venture. What has been done can 
be done again, and this is the hopeful interpretation of 
the agreement with Japan. 
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THE COURSE OF THE STORM 

The more violent the storm the sooner it is over" 
was the saying of a certain Stoic philosopher 
named Seneca, who pursued his studies of the weather at 
the very beginning of the Christian Era. No one will 
deny that the storm now upon the world is raging 
fiercely, and that it is increasing; that men and wealth 
and ideals are buffeted by the winds, and that we are 
concerned to know the course of the storm. 

The situation seems darker to some than to others. 
One writer assures us that our Victorian worship of a 
"secular deity of progress" was all a fatuous mistake. 
He assures us that the rising tides of the new age have 
"swept away nearly all the Victorians," with all their 
faiths in an "inevitable progress." The storm is up- 
setting our writers. It is upsetting others. Our mar- 
iners of State do not escape. The conditions in Eussia, 
in Italy, and in the chancellories everywhere, indicate 
still thicker weather ahead. 

From our point of view, the most threatening aspect 
of the storm is the darkness, by which we mean the 
things we do not know. We do not know where the 
dangerous rocks are, and, which is worse, we do not 
seem to know where they are not. We have already had 
our attention called more than once to "false dawns" 
and camouflage' rainbows, but in the main we are still 
quite in the dark. 

For example, we are far from clear about the con- 
ditions in Germany. Under date of November 5th, 
Berlin informed us through the Associated Press, by 
way of London, that the leader of the Centrist party, 
Mathias Erzberger, had said in an interview that, "While 
the troops of the Central Allies were forcing their way 
across Tagliamento, Germany at home quietly crossed 
the political Rubicon, and in the space of five days 
changed from an autocracy into a democracy." He went 
on to say that "This has been the most momentous week 
since the founding of the empire. Its achievement rep- 
resents a permanent political gain for the German 
people." . . . "In view of the July and October 
happenings, the majority leaders were convinced of the 
hopelessness of permitting the old system to prevail. 
Through the Chief of the Civil Cabinet they imparted 
their convictions to the Crown, urging the imperative 
need of a co-ordinate, cohesive governmental policy in 
foreign and domestic issues and harmonious govern- 
mental collaboration with the Reichstag, during the war 



